CHAPTER V.

THE INHEEITANCE TAX.

THE inheritance tax,1 as now understood in most countries,
is essentially the product of modern democracy. It was,
indeed, not unknown to antiquity. In Rome the vicesima
hereditatium^ a tax of a twentieth part of inheritances, was
imposed at the beginning of the empire to pay the pensions
of the veteran soldiers. In the middle ages the relief and
the heriot were exacted by the overlord in return for the
privilege of succeeding to the possession of property. But
while the influence of the mediaeval idea is still to be seen
in a few of the continental countries where the payment
is regarded as made for the privilege of succession, the tax
is almost everywhere of independent and comparatively
recent origin. In Holland, in France and even in England,
parts of the existing inheritance taxes are survivals of the
system of charges on transfers and transactions. In many
English-speaking states the term prolate duties is still
employed, signifying that the original conception was a
charge for the privilege of having the will probated; and
in some places the various forms of the inheritance tax are

1 The term inheritance tax is here used in its popiilar sense, as a tax on
the devolution of property, whether real or personal, whether by will or
by intestacy. By all means the ablest, as it is the only complete, discussion
of this topic from the points of view of economics, law and history (Ameri-
can as well as European), is to be found in the doctor's dissertation by one
of my former students. See The Inheritance Tax, by Max West, sometime
University Fellow in Finance, in Columbia University Studies in History,
Economics and Public Law, vol. iv., no. 2, 1893. Less complete are: von
Soheel, Erbschaftssteuern und JErbschaftsreform; Eschenbach, Erbrechts-
reform und JSrbschaftssteuer ; Krliger, Die Erbschaftssteuer; Bacher, Die
deutschen Erbschafts- und Schenkungssteuern.
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